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pour disserter sur Musset ou sur Lamartine, 
l'idiome sonore et precis qui fit vibrer leur 
lyre. 

Au point de vue de l'histoire litteraire, les 
conferences de M. Fortier sont completes, — 
trop completes meme, a notregre, — caril nous 
para?t impossible de traiter d'aussi vastes 
sujets dans un cadre aussi restreint, si Ton 
pretend tout dire. Le catalogue des oeuvres 
prend tant de place, qu'il n'en reste guere 
pour les appreciations originales. Or, comme 
M. P. Bourget le dit si justement, l'extreme 
civilisation tend a remplacer la faculty de crger 
par celle de comprendre, et nous vivons dans 
un siecle ou l'enseignement litteraire ne sau- 
rait aller sans analyse. On saisit bien que 
nous ne parlons pas ici de l'analyse d'un 
roman ou d'un conte, — M. Fortier, selon nous, 
use un peu trop de celle-la, — mais de cette 
analyse esthetique et psychologique, qui, sous 
l'&notion donnee, cherche sa raison d'etre. 
Nous croyons fermement que quelques mor- 
ceaux soigneusement choisis, Studies a la 
lumiere d'une critique personnelle, donnent 
d'un auteur une idee plus feconde que ['enu- 
meration de ses ouvrages. 

Mais ce n'est la qu'un point de vue, et il est 
bien possible que l'auteur des " Quatre con- 
ferences " ne le partage pas. Cette diver- 
gence d'opinion ne nous empfeche point de 
rendre hommage a l'erudition de M. Fortier, 
qui, dans ces consciencieuses etudes, a ouvert 
une voie ou nous voudrions voir d'autres 
s'engager apres lui. 

Et puis, il faut le dire, dans l'idee de l'auteur, 
ses conferences etaient, peut-etre, plutot des 
lecons qu'autre chose; il parlait a ses etu- 
diants, plus encore qu'a un public deja lettre, 
partant, plus exigeant. — Si c'etait le cas, et nous 
avons lieu de le croire, les reserves que nous 
avons faites perdraient beaucoup de leur force, 
et pourraient bien se transformer en eioges, — 
car le volume dont nous parlons s'adapte ad- 
mirablement a cet enseignement, necessaire- 
ment plus dogmatique que critique, qui reste 
la base indispensable de 1 'esthetique litteraire, 
logiquement posterieure en date. — A ce point 
de vue, le livre de Mr. Fortier est un manuel 
predeux a consulter, dont la place nous parait 
marquee, d' avance, dans les bibliotheques 
" coliegiales " et universitaires. 



Un mot, toutefois : Mr. Fortier, en prenant 
(pages 38 et 39) la defense de Lamartine, 

qui n'avait m rit ', 

Ni cet exes d'honneur, ni cette indignit', 

lui a-t-il fait sa veritable place ? A-t-il tenu 
suffisamment compte de cette justice tardive, 
mais edatante, que la critique contemporaine 
rend a l'auteur des Meditations? — II n'est, 
peut-etre, pas hors de propos de rappeler ici 
que Mr. Bruneti^re disait de lui (R. des D. M., 
Aout, 1886): "J'ai la confiance que l'heure 
viendra, tot ou tard, pour Lamartine, d'etre 

mis a son rang, et ce rang il se 

pourrait que ce fut le premier." 

Entendez-vous ? Le premier, et cela, dans 
le siecle qu'on appelle deja, un peu pr&natu- 
l-ement peut-etre, le siecle de V. Hugo!— Et 
Mr. Brunetiere n'est pas le seul, puisque T. 
Lemattre s'ecrie : " Et notez que Lamartine, 
e'est plus qu'un poete, e'est la poesie elle- 
m£me." (V. Les Contemporains, i« Serie, a 
propos de F. Coppee). 

Chose qui donne, assurement, a penser, que 
cet accord absolu sur le 110111 de Lamartine, 
entre deux critiques eminents, de methodes 
si diverses, l'un, gardien jaloux des traditions 
classiques, l'autre, si franchement epris de 
modernite 

A. Du Four. 
Washington, D. C. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. By 
George Saintsbury. Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York, 1887. xiv, 471 
pp. 8vo. 

We have read this book with genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction. It grows in interest 
as it expands, and is laid aside with a feeling 
of regret and grateful recollection. Mr. Saints- 
bury's previous training in our own literature, 
his wide and varied acquaintance with the 
literature of France, eminently qualify him 
to be the historian of the most fascinating and 
c omprehensive era in the development of our 
language. Such the Elizabethan age is ; such 
it must always be. Its position in our literary 
evolution is similar to that of Rome in the 
evolution of European history ■ it is the central 
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point; all previous literature converges to it, 
all subsequent literature diverges from it. 
The wonderful complexity of influences that 
entered into its development has never been 
adequately investigated ; the harvest for 
special research is still rich and plenteous. 
We can in the course of an ordinary review 
note only the distinctive features of Mr. Saints- 
bury's work. The preliminary portion is 
executed with the characteristic thoroughness 
of the author ; we are especially pleased with 
the lucid fashion in which he has explained 
the genesis of the Elizabethan drama, with its 
commingling of scholarly and popular, classi- 
cal and romantic elements. Ample justice is 
done almost for the first time, if we except 
Professor Minto's sketch in his 'Characteristics 
of English Poets,' to the strange and isolated 
genius of Sackville, the author of the ' Induc- 
tion to "The Mirror for Magistrates." ' We 
seem in this unique production to reap for the 
first time the ripe fruits of the Renaissance in 
England; with no disparagement of the earlier 
school of Surrey and Wyatt, nothing in the 
range of our literature had approached the 
'Induction' in sombre splendor and melancholy 
grace. The opening stanzas never fail to 
recall the introduction to Keats's ' Eve of St. 
Agnes,' the style of which must have been 
sensibly affected by its diligent study. We 
adhere to the opinion previously expressed, 
that Mr. Saintsbury in tracing the origin of our 
prose literature does not carry his investiga- 
tions to a sufficiently early period in the history 
of our speech, ignoring the first Biblical trans- 
lation in which the form and fashion of our 
sacred style was fixed for all time. The 
omission is the more conspicuous by reason of 
the superb tribute he pays to the King James 
or Authorized Version, itself the consummate 
flower of many preceding translations and 
much heroic devotion. Notably is this true of 
Tyndale, whose undefiled English has kindled 
the enthusiastic admiration of the cold and 
cavilling Fronde. 

We believe that no previous historian of 
this epoch has so thoroughly succeeded in 
portraying its complex and versatile richness 
of thought as well as form and color. An 
anthology of the minor and almost forgotten 
poets of the Elizabethan age, would form a 



most valuable contribution to our literature. 
In no era of the world's literature, perhaps, is 
there so much that is rare and worthy of 
survival which has so nearly faded from the 
memory of after times. The specific influence 
of the Renaissance in developing in our litera- 
ture a love of form and color, is discussed by 
Mr. Saintsbury in his wonted stimulating and 
suggestive manner. It has sometimes been 
the fashion of literary historians to speak of 
the " highly colored style now regnant in our 
poetry," as if it were of modern origin, being- 
coincident with Keats and Shelley, and per- 
petuated by Tennyson in our own time. Such 
a view seems. to be entirely at variance with 
the recognized facts of our literary develop- 
ment. The poetry of the Elizabethan age 
teems with richness of coloring and splendor of 
form ; not only the master-pieces of its su- 
preme artists, Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
and Johnson, but the writings of many almost 
nameless bards abound in flashes of brilliancy 
and beauty aglow with the very genius of the 
Renaissance. However much this feature of 
Elizabethan times may have been repressed 
during the critical or reflective dispensation of 
Dryden and Pope, it beamed forth again under 
the more auspicious influences of our romantic 
revival during the closing decades of the 
eighteenth and the earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century. We regret that time 
and adherence to rational limits will not allow 
us to consider Mr. Saintsbury's view of the 
strange phenomenon known as Euphuism, 
and his admirable pages upon the great prose- 
poets, Taylor, Milton, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

If we were to venture a criticism upon Mr. 
Saintsbury's English, it would assume the 
form of a gentle protest against the super- 
abundant employment of "the enemy 'and 
which,' " to quote his own language in the 
introduction to his English Prose, p. xxxin. 
The phrase is a harsh and dissonant one even 
when " preceded by another which;" for the 
most part its use can be dispensed with with 
pleasure to the reader, as well as with advan- 
tage to the grace and symmetry of the sen- 
tence. 

A brief review can convey no adequate im- 
pression of the value of Mr. Saintsbury's work. 
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While not acquisescing in all his views and 
deploring an occasional looseness of expres- 
sion, we cordially commend the book to the 
critical scrutiny of students of English Litera- 
ture in the United States. 



H. E. Shepherd. 



College of Charleston. 



Ueber die Sprache der Wandalen. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Germanischen Namen- und 
Dialectforschung von Dr. Ferdinand 
Wrede. Strassburg, Karl J. Trubner, 
1886. 

Wer die Entwicklung der deutschen Philo- 
logie wahrend des letzten Jahrzehnts aufmerk- 
sam und unbefangen verfolgt hat, dem wird es 
wol nicht ohne Bedauern entgangen sein, wie 
diese Wissenschaft nach und nach zur einsei- 
tigen Lautforschung zusammengeschrumpft 
ist. Dass es bei der herrschenden Mode ein 
Leichtes sei, sich durch Aneignung beliebter 
Schlagworter, Schulausdrucke und Formeln 
einen wissenschaftlichen Namen zu erwerben, 
hat schon Scherer scharf geriigt. Von dem 
Geiste, der die grossen Begriinder der ger- 
manistischen Studien und ihre nachsten 
Schiiler beseelte, schien sich nur wenig auf 
die Epigonen vererbt zu haben, die ihre 
Grosse gar oft damit zu beweisen suchen, dass 
sie iiber jene Manner hochmutig herfahren. 
Ein jeder Versuch die Mode zu durchbrechen 
und die einseitig atomistische Methode zu 
iiberwinden, indem er das Ganze der Wissen- 
schaft im Auge behalt, ist darum von vorn 
herein wolwollend zu begrussen. Doppelt ist 
solch ein Versuch aber willkommen zu heissen, 
wenn er von einem scharfsinnigen, methodolo- 
gisch und, auch im Sinne der Lautforschung, 
philolologisch geschulten Kopf ausgeht, wie 
er uns in der vorliegendeu Abhandlung begeg- 
net. 

Nur wenig ist bisher auf dem Gebiete ge- 
schehen, das sich der Verfasser erwahlt hat, so 
sehr auch gerade hier das Fragmentarische 
der Ueberlieferung Scharfsinn und Combina- 
tionsgabe des Philologen reizen mogen. Lei- 
der ist uns ja von der Sprache der vielen 
Germanenstamme, welche wahrend der V61- 
kernanderung auftreten, fast nichts als Per- 
sonennamen, und auch diese meist in 



verderbter Form iiberliefert. Hierzu komrat 
noch, dass wir von den lateinischen und 
griechischen Schriftstellern, denen wir ihre 
Erhaltung verdanken, nur einzelne te.xt- 
kritische Ausgaben besitzen, dass somit die 
Arbeit des Forschers unendlich erschwert 
wird. K. Meyers Schrift iiber die Sprache 
der Langobarden muss in vielen Beziehungen 
fur ungeniigend gelten, und es bleibt daher 
nur iibrig, was J. Grimm in der Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache fur die Losung dieser 
Fragen auf ostgermanischem Gebiete geleis- 
tet hat. 

Mit Recht betont Wrede in der Einleitung 
dass die Namenforschung, welche die Unter- 
suchung hier notwendig sein muss, vom Stand- 
punkte des Dialectes zu betreiben sei, urn zu 
positiven Resultaten zu gelangen. So mangel- 
haft das wandalische Sprachmaterial auch ist, 
das sich auf ca. 53 Namen beschrankt, so 
scheint es uns doch als habe der Verfasser 
einige nicht unwesentliche Unterschiede vom 
gotischen Sprachbestand festgestellt. Denn 
da uns von dem letzteren ja das meiste 
Material iiberliefert ist, so hat man es bis jetzt 
kaum unternommen, auf strenge Scheidung 
der iibrigen wandilischen Dialecte zu dringen. 

In klarer, kritischer Weise behandelt unsere 
Schrift im ersten Teile die Quellen, welche die 
wandalischen Sprachreste bis zum Jahre 1000 
iiberliefern. Es ist nach unserer Meinung vollig 
berechtigt, wenn der Verfasser hierbei den La- 
teinern grossere Zuverlassigkeit zuschreibt als 
den Griechen, zumal die ersteren weit mehr in 
personliche Jieruhrung mit den Wandalen ka- 
men als die letzteren und darum weit eher nach 
dem Gehor berichten konnten. Am deutlich- 
sten wird dies vielleicht bei der Ueberlieferung 
von Geisarix, dem Namen des beriihmten 
Wandalenkonigs. Wahrend sammtliche latei- 
nische Quellen bis zu Geisarix' Tod den ersten 
Bestandteil des Namens als gets- (got. *gaiza, 
ahd. alts, gir, an. geirr) geben, berichten die 
Griechen in bunter Mischung riZeptxoi, Ts^e- 
pixoi, riv^eptxoS, etc. Die letztere Form hat 
schon J. Grimm (Gesch. d. d. Spr. 477) dazu 
verfiihrt den Namen aus got. gans=anser zu 
erklaren. Da wir nun nicht wol annehmen 
konnen, dass sich der Wandalenkonig mit zwei 
Namen geschmuckt habe, wovon ausserdem 
der erster nur vollig gesichert ist, so glaube 
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